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‘A TALE OF TUCUMAN,’* 





Tue correspondent, whom we have had the pleasure of introducing 
to our readers under the name of Junius Redivivus (and whom, by 
the way, we know under no other) sent us the other day a poem of 
his, called ‘A Tale of Tucuman,’ which he has had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing condemned by writers far inferior to himself :—for 
though this is no mortification in one sense, yet it is in another, 
considering what sort of guides a multitude of the public are con- 
tented to put up with. We should hesitate however to say any- 
thing on this subject, for fear of increasing the author’s disap- 
pointment, did we not, in the first place, take him to be a genuine 
lover of truth, and secondly, were we not certain of the superiority 
we have just attributed to him, and therefore (to use a favourite 
modern phrase) of his ability to ‘afford’ the truth’s being told. 
The fact is, that our correspondent is a very intelligent, reflecting 
person, whose reflection forsook him when he wrote the poem in 
question : for the subject is of a nature that ought to have been 
treated in prose, and the author, too confident of his facility in 
stringing verses together, certainly did string them in a very careless 
and even slovenly manner. Many of his rhymes in particular (such 
as hinds, hands—unglaczed, closed—wweapon, baton—piano, and burned 
too! with many others, in midst of good ones) were sufficient to 
make all the long dull ears in the kingdom start up in reasonable 
judgment against him. Furthermore, he announces a story, which | 
only begins, where the poem leaves off; and his hero is in some 
respect of the faded Byronian order, with a ‘curled lip of scorn, 
&e. though far too good a fellow to have been made a vehicle for 
that cant. In short, as a whole and as a poem, the Tale of Tucu- 
man was a failure, and a failure the more provoking to tne reader, 
not only because he saw that a little more pains might have greatly 
improved it, even as a book in verse, but because an excellent prose 
book might have been made of it, or at any rate of the materials in | 
the author’s mind. The subject is the manners and customs of the | 
South Americans. The author says he interwove a story of love, | 
&c. with it, for the purpose of enticing females to read; and then | 
he proceeds to make some sensible remarks on the education of 
females, which aggravate our sense of his mistake, and make us im- 
patient at his not having produced a book, which males and females 
would alike have been willing,to read. | 

The Tale fof .Tucuman nevertheless contains some good sharp 
satire, great evidences of a generous zeal in behalf of the progress 
of mankind, an abundance of clever remarks on a varicty of sub- 
ects. We cannot help wishing even now, that the author would | 











re-write it in prose, or rather oblige us in prose with the completion | 
of the real subject of his work (for the poem is but a part of it) ; | 
and tell us all he has to say about the South Americans ; for he is 
not a common observer; and as he justly says, modern travellers in | 
those regions have been generally * mere soldiers, or buyers and | 
sellers,’ | 


The following couplet is comprehensive, and not to be quarrelled 
with :— 


‘Machinery at length will root ont labour, 
And no man will work harder than his neighbour.’ 


There is a good, strenuous stanza on a horse; though the 
rhymes are quite lawless enough :— 


‘The noble steed look’d like jet marble chiselled, 
With not a white hair on his glossy skin ; 
His quick and vivid eye the gazer dazzled ; 
His trembling ears were delicate and thin, 
And sensitive as aspen-leaves they rustled, 
With each sound that their porches entered in : 
Head small, straight forehead, nostrils full and parted, 
Which, with contemptuous anger, scornful snorted.’ 


« ; } Y } 
B A Tale of Tucuman ; with digressions, English and Americun. 
y Junius Redivivus. 


And the following is a very striking, lonely picture of desolation 
in childhood, apparently drawn from life. The hero of the tale is 
giving an account of himself to his mistress :— 


‘TI am a native of the distant land, 
Whose children boast themselves the freest race 
That ever launched a keel from ocean’s strand, 
Or held a flying enemy in chace ; 
Yet powerless their own tyrants to withstand, 
And grovelling pandars to the pride of place. 
England! who rules the commerce of the earth, 
Yet herself rules not, is my place of birth, 


No father’s care guided mine infant years, 
No mother soothed me with her soft caress, 
No sister’s kindness, and no brother’s cheers, 
Arous’d my childish thoughts to happiness. 
The hope that kindles, the despair that sears, 
* Did not in me their characters impress. 
In an old lonely house I wandered wild, 
A solitary, half-abandon’d child. 


An ancient woman gave me daily food, 
And taught me letters from a well-thumb’d book, 
Telling me that [ must be always good : 
Whereat [ gaz’d on her with vacant look, 
Wondering what good could mean. Then forth she strode 
All her small householdry to overlook. 
In this routine five summers ran their races, 
While I scarce gazed upon five human faces. 


A brook, a wood, a lofty hill were near 

Mine infant domicile. They were my world: 
I joyed the ripple of the stream to hear, 

o mark the vapour round the mountain curl’d, 

And listen to the carol sweet and clear, 

When in the wood the birds their pinions furled. 
A spirit of all love within me dwelt, 
Which even to things inanimate would melt. 


The very trees and flowers seemed full of life, 

And I held commune sweet with them in thought : 
It crieved me to behold the small birds’ strife, 

And oftentimes to still them have I sought, 
By carrying food where quarrels most were rife, 

Till a small band of pensioners were taught 
Fearless to follow all mine infant steps, 
As the young kid after its mother skips. 


The frogs, the snakes, the butterflies and bees, 
And every live thing gladdened my quick sight ; 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the rustling breeze, 
All gave me feelings of intense delight ; 

The gilded shadows playing through the trees, 
Entranced my gaze by sun and soft moonlight. 

I watched the ants which burrowed in the ground, 

And loved the merry cricket’s lively sound. 


Without a thing to love I could not live, 
And a young kitten was mine earliest pet, 
Till, as she older grew, one summer’s eve 
She tore in pieces a young leveret, 
A cruelty which caused me long to grieve, 
And, as an early impress, haunts me yet ; 
For the first time in life I gazed on blood, 
And loathed the tiger by whose fangs it flowed. 


The aged woman had small sympathy 

With the first yearnings of a dreamy child ; 
For years had sunk her half in apathy, 

And from her increased harshness | recoiled ; 
The house became my strong antipathy, 

And daily further from the door I strolled. 
One day, returning to my noon-tide meal, 
I found that death on her had set his seal. 


I thought it sleep, and tried to waken her ;* 
And then, alarmed, shed bitter scalding tears, 
Finding she had no longer power to stir ; 
Thus, at the tender age of seven years, 
Mine only human tie I saw expire. 
Left all alone to combat human fears, 
The anguish of that moment was intense, 





12mo. pp. 201. Effingham Wilson. 


Friendless, and left in total indigence. 
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The night was passed in hunger and in cold, 
In the lone chamber of appalling death ; 
Yet still mine infant fears were all controuled, 
By grief for her who now no more drew breath ; 
Sleepless, I watched till morning onward rolled, 
And then I wandered forth upon the heath, 
Seeking the pangs of hunger to appease 
With acorns fallen from some old oak-trees.’ 


We subjoin some interesting passages from the Notes. The first 
is a striking answer to the ordinary objections against the encroach- 
ments of the Whites in America:—it is an answer in advance,— 
occupying a further ground in the question than we have yet seen 
taken; but perhaps there is still a further one, in which more is to 
be said about “ might and right,” than “ meets the ear” in those 
formidable words :— 


* The Red Men contend, that the Palefaces have no right on the 
American soil, but that of power; and that, in justice, they ought 
all to retire to the countries their ancestors came from, leaving the | 
land to the quiet possession of the descendants of the Aborigines, 
to hunt over as before. This doctrine is evidently monstrous ; but 
every nation in the world makes a practical assertion of it in the 
spirit of nationality, and the jealous exclusions of foreigners. Use- 
ful occupancy can be the only real claim. The whole soil of the 
whole globe is the property of the whole human race; and no single 
individual can have a right to more than one share, while any single 
individual is without. This is simple justice, though human plans 
make it a difficult thing to reduce it to practice, and substitute the 
strong hand instead. It is, however, somewhat equalized in the 
shape of commerce, which diffuses to all a share of the produce of 
the land in the shape of food. Were it not so; were food-growing 
countries to enter into a conspiracy to starve the food-purchasing 
countries, the people of the latter would immediately go forth by 
sea and land to take their prey, as red-haired Danes did in former 
ages."—P. 196. .... os om 6 


* All New York, poor as well as rich, labour under dyspepsia. One 
fourth of their local literature is composed of treatises on dyspepsia. 
It would fill a waggon. Every door of sale in the town has placards 
with titles of half a dozen treatises on dyspepsia put forth. Ask | 
my good friend, Dr Payne, the reason of it, and he will tell you, | 
like Abernethy, “ Sir, they feed too much.” Famines are terrible | 
things in Europe, but I verily believe that a famine m the United 
States, once in three years, would be a saving of many lives. They 

itively die of the superabundance of provision, as people in 
reland do of its scarcity. The first thing Pat does when he goes 
to the States, is to burst himself with meat, bread, and whiskey. 
If he outlives that, he sometimes makes’ a‘decent citizen, though 
rarely. ‘* Good government” has spoiled him before-hand.’— 
Fe OOF 0 c.c 0.0 60 oe SOUND 


* Cock-tails, gin-slings, mint-juleps, bitters, stingos, anti-fogma- | 
tics, &c., are all names given to various kinds of drams by a race of 
ew now fast expiring, ‘Thanks to the temperance socicties, I 

ave sat down to table with three hundred people, of all ranks, on_ 





board a steam-boat, and seen decanters of spirits, which were given | 
gratis, pass off the board untouched... No doubt shame operated to | 
some extent. The temperance societies bind their members to take | 
no spirits, except in case of il/ness. The wife of one, who was heard | 
to remark, a month after her husband had entered his name, “ [ | 
guess I wished he had never belonged to it, for he has never been 
well one day since.” ’—P. 199. 

The writer with whom we have been thus candid, has lately 
favoured us with several letters, written in a curious and interesting 
spirit of enquiry, which will appear in our pages. He has sent us 
also a Dramatic Sketch, composed in a far more careful vein than 
his book,—for which we hope to find room. Meantime we present 
the reader with another of the letters. eT 








CHEMICAL AFFINITIES. 


TO THE TATLER. | 
Str,—The author of ‘ The Analogies of Organised Beings,’ which 

was reviewed in your paper the other day, in straining after effects, 

many of them far fetched, seems altogether to have omitted touch- 


ing upon cause. May not the growth of both animals and vegeta- | 


bles be traced to the principle of chemical affinity? If so, their 
analogy will at be once accounted for. If the body of an animal of 


the species Mammalia, be burned, it is dissipated ; leaving only, a | 


residuum of metallic bases, in combination with oxygen, as lime, 
iron, &c. What has become of the remainder? It has again be- 
come part and parcel of the gases forming the atmospheric air, from 
which it was originally subtracted in the gradual formation of the 
subject. The vital principle, whatever that may be, seems to pos- 
sess a strong affinity for the different materials of which the body is 
composed, and forms the bond of union. The bond being removed, 
each material disengages itself as fast as it can from its neighbours, 





— 


the cases of death caused by poisons, whether mineral, vegetable, or 
gaseous (the latter commonly known by the words ‘ unhealthy qj, 
mate’), the affinity of the poison for the material is stronger thay 
that of the principle of life. Poison taken internally, is sometimes 
removed mechanically, as in the case of the stomach pump, At 
other times it is neutralized by what used to be called an antidote, 
that is, some substance is introduced into the stomach, for which 
the poison has a greater affinity than it has for the materials of 
which the body is composed, both together forming a harmless 
compound. Thus, acid poured upon melted soap combines with 
the alkali, and leaves the fat in freedom. 

At the period of the birth of a child, the bones contain no lime, 


| The process of suckling conveys lime in the milk, which is deposited 
| in the bones. Is not this clearly a process of chemical affinity ? The 


author of the § Analogies’ will perhaps ask, ‘ Where is the chemical 
affinity of the act of passing food into the stomach ? True, that ig 
merely a mechanical act, but the chemical affinity is then imme. 


| diately developed in the action of tke gastric juice, and the other 


processes, whereby the food is deprived of its nutrifying principles, 
which are then aggregated to tie living body. Chemical analysis 


‘gives the knowledge of all the ingredients which enter into the 


composition of the human body, i. e. the gases and metals. And 
it will be found that all the varieties of digestive food, proper for 
the nourishment of human beings, contain the same elementary 
prineiples as the bodies they serve to nourish. They may also con. 
tain others, but they pass through the bowels uatouched, just like 
marbles, bullets, pieces of glass, earthenware, &c. which boys some- 
times swallow in frolic. 

Calling plants carnivorous, or herbivorous, or omnivorous, is 
indeed ‘ fanciful.” They derive their nutriment from ‘ decayed 
substances,’ it is true, but never till they are decayed; when the 
principle of life in the plants possesses itself of the chemical ingre- 
dients, as they are gradually elicited An animal may be nourished 


| upon vegetables, and a vegetable niay be nourished upon animals, 


because they are compounded of similar elements, which the active 
principle possesses the power of aggregating through the agency of 
chemical affinity, whereby every substance has a tendency to amal- 
gamate with its kind. Thus, in Chili, the universal prescription for 
a sickly orange-tree is ‘ to kill a black cat, and bury it at the root,’ 
It is supposed to be a necromantic remedy, and rarely fails; for the 
reason, that the living principle of the tree being inactive, it is sti- 
mulated by placing within reach a large stock of the chemical agents 
necessary to restore a healthy action, Mustard will germinate 
upon wetted flannel. Water melons will grow upon pure sand, 
provided it be watered from time to time. — Fir trees will root on 
bare rocks, if there be crevices for the roots to cling to. The air 


| plant of Tucuman merely hangs to the branches of trees, and both 


lives and flourishes. Why are all these things? Because air and 
water are thetwo things needful, containing all the matters upon 
which the chemcial affinity is to be exerted. Why is land manured? 
To restore the chemical agents of which it had been deprived by 
previous cultivation. The farmer says, ‘ Bones are good and last 
ing manure.’ Why so? Because they slowly decompose, and 
give forth their valuable chemical components to successive crops. 
What an advance has agriculture made in the last few years, by the 
assistance of chemical science. Yet there is probably nothing in 
which mankind has made so little progress, as in the fabrication of 
food. Necessity, ever fertile in resources, will, ere long, devise 


| many things, to predict which at the present day would subject a 


plain man to the imputation of a wandering intellect. If the matter 
here set down be not souud philosophy, | hold myself amenable to 
rational conviction from any of your numerous correspondents. 


Your constant Reader, 


Junius Repivivus. 


INDIAN TRIBES.* 


{Concluded.] 





Tue canoes being ready, the travellers took their leave of the Irish 
chief, on the 27th of August, and on the 17th of September “ar- 
rived at the great rapid called Le Long Sault, the navigation of 
which is so dangerous, that guides reside at the place, for the special 
purpose of conducting the canoes through it. While we were wait- 
ing for our pilot, we asked one of the Aabitans where we could ob- 


* Adventures on the Columbia River, including the Narrative of 4 
Residence of Six Years on the Western side of the Rocky Mountains, 
among various tribes of Indians hitherto unknown: together with a 





and seeks its natural abiding place, some faster, others slower. In 


journey across the American Continent. By Ross Cox. Two Volumes 
8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 
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THE TATLER. 








jain a'good’ breakfast ? He pointed to a handsome house on an 
eminence above the rapid, and merely said ‘Za!’ A few seconds 
“us to the door, which was opened by a ruddy blue-eyed 
damsel, who conducted us to the parlour. We told her we wished 
to see her master or mistress immediately, upon which she curtsied 
obedience, and withdrew. From the windows of this apartment we 
pad’an extensive and picturesque view of hills, forests, corn-fields, 
farm-houses, and gardens ; while close to the foot of the hill, the 
jestic Ottawa rolled its turbulent waters over a mass of large 
detached rocks upwards of two miles in extent. The parlour itself 
ol the deau ideal of elegance and comfort. The breakfast table 
was partly laid, and a polished copper tea-kettle simpered most har- 
moniously on a bright brass footman which was suspended from the 
shining bars of a Rumford grate. While we were indulging by 
atitieipation the pleasures of a substantial dejeune, the door opened, 
and‘a female, en dishabille, of prepossessing appearance, entered. | 
Alarge bunch of keys in her hand announced her domestic supre- 
She saluted us in the most cordial and friendly manner, 
and” to know if we had come from the interior? Taving 
replied in the affirmative, she added— You are Nor-Westers, I 
me, gentlemen ?’—‘ Yes, Madam,’ said Wentzel, ‘and have 
been travelling all night in search of a breakfast, which one of the | 
habitans told us we could get here.?—* You shall have the best the 
house affords,’ was the reply.—‘ Hot rolls ??—‘ Yes.’—‘ Fresh 
eggs ??—‘ Most decidedly.’—‘ A broiled chop ?’—‘ I’ll try.’—* And 
d’ye hear me, landlady,’ said M‘Neill as she was quitting the room, | 
‘this is a sharp morning,—could we get a whet out of Boniface’s | 
ewn bottle ??—To this also a favourable answer was returned, and | 





away she flew to comply with our various requisitions. Ina few | 
minutes, Marguerite made her appearance, carrying a large tray fur- 
nished with the hot rolls, fresh eggs, broiled chops, and the whet. 
She was followed by her mistress, who was accompanied by a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman in his dressing-gown.—‘ You are welcome, gen-_ 
tlemen, said he ; ‘Ha! my dear Wentzel is this you? I am de- 
lighted to see you. How did you find me out ?’—‘ Find you out?’ | 
teplied Wentzel, ‘why my dear Grant, can this be your house ?’— 
‘Certainly,’ said he, ‘and permit me to introduce you, gentlemen, | 
to Mrs Grant.’ We all began to stammer out excuses for our ap- 
parent rudeness, and explained the trick which the Tony Lumpkin | 
of the village had played on us. Mrs Grant laughed heartily at our 


waiting-women. Don Christoval, her uncle (Mr Bartiey), a very 
lively elderly gentleman, who chaces these damsels about as a boy 
might pigeons, is endeavouring in vain to rally his niece out of her hu- 
mours, when a female unknown to them (Mrs VininG) comes into 
the castle, and tells them of a plot which has been laid between a 
young gentleman and his sister in the neighbourhood to force them- 
selves upon her acquaintance. The sister, she says, is to personate 
the brother, and so begin the intimacy; and her maid, in man’s 


attire, is to come with her. Donna Isidora, the widow, is resolved 


to humour the joke for the sake of defeating it, and invites the bro- 


ther to make his appearance, Accordingly the real brother, Don 
Sylvio de Floras (Mr Wiunson), who is not in the secret of his sis- 
ter’s device (for it is she that has invented it and put it in practice) 
comes to the castle with great delight, having fallen in love with its 
fair possessor ; and hence begins a series of mistakes, some of which 
The lady and all her damsels are endless in 
their admiration of the supposed lady’s effrontery and her person, 
over which their eyes are continually revolving: and no less do the 


two chief damsels (Mrs Keevey and Miss H. Cawsg) admire, and 


are very pleasant. 


turn about, the astonished manhood of the young gentleman’s valet 


(Mr Meapows). Don Sylvio finds no end of his amazement. He 


keeps looking at his coat and his legs, and wondering what it can 


all be about. Ata dinner with the lady and her uncle, he makes 
her laugh with talking of his campaigns, and she asks him, to his 
equal surprise and indignation, whether he did not run away. 
The uncle, who is at first not in the secret, and who expos- 


tulates with the niece on her behaviour, is informed of what 


_she’ thinks the real state of the case; upon which he con- 
| trives to pick a quarrel with the lady in man’s clothes; 


who, for her part, after in vain trying to soothe the mad- 
ness (as she thinks) of the old gentleman, is compelled to 


confusion, and graciously sealed our pardon, by pledging us ina) graw her sword in self-defence, and shews such masterly 


flowing bow] of refreshing hyson.” 

There is one tribe of Indians described by Mr Cox, so utterly 
barbarous, that we cannot read of them without disgust. We 
speak of the Talkotins, dwelling on the banks of Fraser’s River. 
Affection, kindness, or gratitude seem as foreign to them as cleanli- 
ness. ‘They say that dirt preserves them from the cold. The cruelties 
to which their women are subjected, on the death of their husbands, 
are so exquisitely horrible, that the burning of the Hindu widows 
appears blissful in comparison. The picture our author gives of the 


life ofan Indian trader, is far from pleasing ; we would not willingly | 


partake of its reality; but in imagination we have traversed the Indian 
country with no small! pleasure in his society. We close the work 
in the full conviction that he is no less pleasant as a companion than 
as a writer; and we congratulate him on his secession from the 
Fur trade. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Daury-Lang.—The Exile—Hyder Ali. 
Covent-Garvden.—The Gamester—Brother and Sister. 





Covent GARDEN. 
Tue petite opera called Brother and Sister (not a good title, by the 
way) was reproduced here last night, after an interval, we believe, of 
several years. It was originally brought out at this theatre about 
twelve or fourteen years back, and has since been performed at the 
minors, It is a pleasant piece of equivoque, sprightly enough to’set 
the male auditors laughing outright, and the ladies within their 
bonnets; but all in good taste. A young Spanish widow of quality 
(Miss Inverarity), of a romantic turn of mind, has thought pro- 
per to confine herself to her castle and grounds, and cultivate phi- 
losophy and single blessedness,—a line of life not at all approved 
‘of by the twenty damsels who have the honour to be her ladyship’s 


| 


fence, that he is fain to ery for quarter in an agony of fear and 
| amazement. This tends to bring on the eclaircissement, and at 
| length the sister makes her appearance, the truth becomes appa- 
| rent, and the fair widow, in a paroxysm of modesty and repentance, 
| accepts the man she has joked so familiarly with, for her husband. 
The music of this piece is by Mr Bisnop. It is sprightly and 
graceful, but not remarkable for novelty. Miss Inverarrry sang 
with her usual sweetness, but there was nothing particularly to cal! 
her forth; and though greatly improved as an actress, she is hardly 
_ accustomed enough to the stage to give proper effect to the part of 


the widow. Mrs Keevey puts a pleasant spice of the devil into 


_the part of one of the damsels; and Harrierr Cawse, beside’ 
acting another in good feminine fashion, introduced Mr Barnerr’s 


lively and expressive composition, ‘ O men, what silly things you 


are,’ the music of which is surely very happily adapted to the 
words, With respect to Mr Winson, we have nothing to observe, 
except that he dressed his character in a fashion so very innocent 
and primzval,—so manifestly unconscious of all disguise,—that the 
| marvelling of the damsels became the most natural thing in the 


| world. SE 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gixgs, who resides at the eastern end of the town, complains that the per- 
formances at the large theatres are not over till midnight, so that he does 
not get home till past two o’clock ; which he reasonably thinks a great 
grievance ; and one, the abolition of which would be profitable to the 
Managers. 

E. T. is received. 

We shall notice at the beginning of the week the two delightful volumes we 
have received, called the ‘ Tour of a German Prince.’ 
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Interest with THE Great.—Dary. I do 
beseech you, Sir, to countenance William Visor of 
Woncott, against Charles Perkes of the Hill, 

Shallow There are many complaints, 
against that Visor. 
on my knowledge. 

Davy. I grant your worship ‘that he is a knave, 
Sir; but yet God forbid, Sir, but a knave should 
have some countenance at his frend’s request. An 
honest man. Sir, is able to speak for himself, when a 
knave is not. I have served your worship truly , Sir, 
these eight years; and if 1 cannot, once or twice in 
a quarter, bear out a knave against an honest man, 1 
have very little «redit with your worship. The knave 
is my honest friend, Sir: therefore I beseech your 
worship, let him be countenanced.—Shakspeare 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 
B* AUTHORITY.—The Regulations suggested by the 
Privy Council, on the Subj: ct of the CHOLERA 
MORBUS (new announced to be in Sunderland) extracted 
from the Gazette of Friday, October 21, 1831, and arranged 
ander heads, 

Published by R. SETON, 26 Brydges street, Covent 
garden: sold by Onwhyn, Catherine street; EK, Wilson, 
Royal Exchange ; Thomas, Birchin lane ; Strange, Pater- 
noster row; Berger, Hoiywell street ; and by all Booksel 


lers in Town and Country. Price 2d.; or 10s. per hundred, 
for distribution. 


This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. in boards, 
TOUR IN_ ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
AND FRANGH, 


In the years 1828 and 1829; with R.:narks on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and Anecdots of f | 
Distinguished Public Characters. 
By aGERMAN PRINCF, 

‘That he excites the attention of Women is natural | 
enough. He attracts, and is attracted ; but his experience 
of the world enabls him to terminate any little affaires 
du coeur without violeace or indecorum:.’— Goethe. 

See also an Gazette, Nov. 5; aud Morning Chrou!- 
cle, Nov. 7 a 
London: EF PINGHAM WILSON, 8 Royal Exchange. 


This day is published, | in I vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, with Maps il'ustrative of its Geographical 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONTAGIOUS 
CHOLERA 


With Facts explanatory of its Origin and Laws, and of a 
Rational Method of Cure. 
By JAMES KENNFDY, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Londun. 
CRITICAL NOTICES OF MR KENNEDY'S WORK. 

* We regret that Kennedy's recent work, “ History of 
Cholera,” did not reach us ip time to be included in our 
review of that subject. It is calealatedl to be more exten- | 
sively popular and useful than any on our list.’—Quarterly | 
Review, Nov. 1831. 

* A most admirable performauce.’— Literary Gazette, 
Noy, 5, 1831, 

*‘ Mr Kennedy, who observed and treated the disease in 
Bengal, has given a vast mass of information as to its pro- 
gress, symptoms, and tre: tment.’—Kxaminer. 

‘ There is no publicatio: which we can recommend, 
either to the professional or gene ‘ral reader, with greater 
confidence than Mr Kennedy s.’—Scots Times. 

‘ Mr Kennedy's book is the best work published on the 
sabject, and with the experience of the euthor, worth all 
the published reports of the College of Piysicians, and the 
College to boot.’— Metropolitan Magazine. 

‘ The contagious character of Cholera is here clearly 
proved, from the facts stated ; and the treatment of which 
the author approves is fully borne out by the cases 
adduced. As the book is meant to be inte!ligible even to 
unprofessional people, we think the author may congratu- 
late himself upon baving accomplished his object.’—Lon- 
don Medical Gazette, Nov, 5, 1831. 

* Did we permit another number of this journal to issue 
from the press without seizing the occasion to place Mr 
Kennedy 8 work in the most prominent position before our 
readers, we should be guilty of flagrant injustice both to 
them and to that talented author; for in whatever light 
we regard it, we consider his volume of greater public 
value than any other which this fertile subject has yet 
produced. ‘Ihe part of the work on the treatment of Cho- 
lera deserves the highest praise. Indeed, in the event of | 
the arrival of Chol:ra amongst us, the prac titioner who | 
neglects to study tis part of Mr Kenvedy’s work, neither | 
deserves the confidence of his patie ats. nor 7 approba- 
tion of his own conscience.’ — Lance Vov. Is3i. 

London ; Published by JAMES COCK KE ANE and CO., 
11_Waterioo place, Palimail. 
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THEATRICALS | FOR THIS EVENING, 


DRURY LANE. 


BickERrstaFF's ta of 
Love In a Village. 





Rosetta . . Mrs Wood 
Lucinda = . « Miss Field 
Madge ‘ - Mrs Humby 
Deborah Woodcock . Mrs C. Jones 
Cook > * - Mr Eaton 
Housemaid ‘ - « Mrs East 
Sir William Meadows . Mr Andrews 
Young Meadows - «+ Mr Templeton 
Justice Woodcock . . Mr W. Farren 
| Hawthorn . - « Mr Wood 
Hodye ‘ . - Mr Harley 
Footman ‘ - « Mr Robinson 
Carter " ‘ Mr Tayleure 
Eustace : ° Mr Yarnold 


End of Act 1.—A Statute Fair, with an appropriate | 


Rustic Dance. 


Previous to the Opera, Boieldieu’s Overture to ‘ La 
Féte dn Village Voisin.’ 


After which, Mr PLancue’s Drama of 


Charlies the Twelfth. 


Eudiga : iss Pearson 
Charles the Twelfth M W. Farren 
, Major Vanberg . Mr Cooper 

| Triptolemus Muddlewerk . Mr Harley 
Adam Brock ; . Mr Wallack 





On Monday ; The Exile; the Days of Athens; 
and Hyder Ali. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
An Opera, in Three Acts, called 


Fra=Diavolo. 
Lady Allcash ° Miss Cawse 








Zerlina : . « Miss E. Romer 
Fra-Diavolo i - Mr Braham 
Lord Allcash . - «+ MrG. Penson 
Lorenzo. . Mr Wilson 
Matteo * - « Mr Morley 
Beppo - a - MrG. Stansbury 
Giacomo P - «+ Mr Reynoldson 
Francesco . “ - MrF. Sutton 

| First Carbinier 2 Mr Hodges 


Second Carbinier 


- Mr Henry 
Third Carvinier eis 


Mr [rwin 
After the Opera, the Overture to ‘ Scipio,’ by 
Romberg. 
To conclude with Suaxspearr’s Comedy of 


Kathari ne and Petruchio. 


Katharive - Miss Kk. Tree 


Curtis ° Mrs Daly 
Bianca ‘ . Miss Horton 
Petruchio A - MrC. Kemble 
Baptista Mr Evans 
Hortensio . Mr Holl 
Music master - Mr Henry 
Grumio e - MrS8. Bennett 
Biondello d . Mr Baker 
Pedro ; r » Mr Payne 
Taylor . Mr Meadows 
Walter r - Mr Tuornour 
Nathanie! ° * Mr Irwin 
Gregory - » Mr Heath 
Adainn . . MrF. Sutton 
Gabriel : - Mr Collett 
Ralph ‘ - Mr Addison 





On Monday, 


Henry the Eighth; 
Cave. 


and Neuha's 





QUEEN'S. 
A New Musical Farce, entitled 


My Stratagem. 





| Miss Dorothea Jenkins ; Mary Gadabout; 


Squtre Dreadnought ; and Miss Arabella 





Shaksperiana._Comedy of Errors. 
DENTUFY. 
Of Errors the Comedy, lately when play’d, 
Both * Dromios’ in Boots, one the other outshone, 
‘ Identity, Judgment,’ an auditor said, 
Is proved by one fav'rite ot * Fashion’ alone, 
For ‘ Rank’ and ‘ Distinction’ we freely command, 
Through WARREN'S « Jet Blacking,’ of 20 the Strand. 


This Easy shining and Briviant BLACKING, prepared by 
RUBERT WARKEN, 30 Strand, London ; 
AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN THE 
KINGDOM, 

LIQUID, in Rattles, and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots 
6d.—12d.—and 18d. each. 

*,° Be snaeaie to enquire for WARREN’S, 30 Strand. 
All others are counterfeit. 





Published by R. enon: at the Tatler Omee, 2 258 Brydges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
are to be addressed) ; solid by ONwWuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand : 


Corner, Birchin lane ; CLarkr, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; 


Mr Jenkins 
Thomas 


After which, 


Gium 4 


Mrs A. Gibbs 
Mr Porteus 
Mr Smith 


the Historical Drama of 


Guy Fawkes. 


Lady Alice 


Lori Monteagle 


Guy Fawkes 


Miss Oman 
Mr Greeu 
Mr Norton 


To conclnde with a New Spectacle, entitled 


The Learned Lions. 
Rosabella Pendragon 
Mrs Polly P—. 


Mr Pidcock Pendragon : 
Barnabus Paddy phat 


Miss Oman 
Miss Ayres 
Mr Green 
Mr Smith 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
The Love-Spell 


Thérésine ‘ Madame Vestris 
Blanchette . é . MissA. Gives 
Madelon . . ~~ oa Cooper 

| Marceline t - « Miss Nicholson 

| Louise. ‘ + Miss Josephine 

| Francois : - «. Mr J. Bland 

| Serjeant Victor : : er Raymond 

| Corporal Laguerre - Mr Leffler 

| Doctor Pharmacopolo - Mr Horn 

After which, a New Burletta, called 

 Gervase Skinner, 
Sophia Meanwell . Miss Crawford 
Laura Marston + «+ Miss Pincott 
Mrs Higgins ‘ - Miss Stuart 

| Charles Meanwell - «+ Mr J. Vining 

| Sir George Hopeful + Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson - « MrW. Vinin 
Mr Higgins . + Mr Worrell 
Mr Meanwell - . MrGough 
Groff . - « Mr Bland 
Gervase Skinner - « Mr Liston 


To conclude with the Burletta of 


The Grenadier, 


Fanny Bolton - Madame Vestris 
Delia . - . Miss Pincott 
Captain Doughty Mr J. Vining 

| Will Wilks - . Mr Raymond 





| The Tiger Cat a 

The Lion, with Songs f 
The Tiger, with Words 
| The Ghost of the deceased 
| Kangaroo, withaTale . 
Hyder Ali 


. 











ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, called 


Victorine. 
Victorine . ‘ Mrs Yates 
Elise. ‘ . « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Sophie es . « Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre . «. Mr Yates 
César ( ‘hanteloupe - Mr O. Smith 
Mr Bonassus ‘ . Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise ( - Mr Buackstone 
Michael ° J - Mr Hemmings 
Bernard ‘ . « Mr V. Webster 


After which, 


| Hyder Ali. 


Mrs Fitawilliam 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson 


Mr Buckstone 
Mr S. Smith 


Sadhnsing 2 ‘ Mr Yates 
| His Wife and Daughter . Misses Barnett and 
| Beaumont 


— — 





To conclude with, 


The Floating Beacon, 








SURREY. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 


Cinderella 


Cinderella, 


Miss ‘Somerville 


| Vixenella ° . Miss Vincent 

| Flirtilla =, . MrsC. Hill 

| Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 

| Zelidor ° Mr Ransford 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 

| Flippertonio ; Mr Vale 

| Le Conte del Pave - «. Mr Lee 

Il Signor Rovadini - Mr Young 
Beto. , ° Mr Rogers 

Roland , : Mr Webb 


Belvidera . 

Jaffier . 

| Pierre ; . : 
| 
' 


After which, Orway’s Tragedy of 


Venice Preserved. 


Muss Scott 
Mr Elton 
Mr Osbaldiston 





To conclude with a New Farcetta, entitled 


What Will the Ladies Do’ 
Lady Emmeline ° . Miss Vincent 

Lady Harriet. . Mrs C, Hill 
Nannette . Madame Simon 
Lord William Mr Williams 

Lord Charles d - MrC. Hill 

Lord Henry Mr Maitland 


Jobn Trott Mr Rayner 
Bustle . ‘ . Mr Rogers 





Copurc. — The Cholera Morbus— The 
Devil’s, Bridge—The Heart of Lot 
don. 





a 


Bers’ Library, Old Bond street; 


by CHAPPEL; 


Witson, Royal Exchange ; 


STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand ; BuckNAL *sa 2 King street, Covent Garden; 


Tuomas, New® 
TuRNnovg, 


Theatrical Ayeut. lo Broad court, Long Acre; Liorp, "42 Frith street, Soho; TowLtnson, Library, Great Newport street; Hannis, Bowstreet; T.Tigrnay, 74 Drury 
lane, Corner of Russell court; D. HittoN, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W, REYNBLL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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